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INTRODUCTION 

Effective communication skills are essential for every student, and handwriting is a basic tool for ^ective 
written communication. 

Although students gradually develop personal handwriting styles, the major goal of handwriting 
instruction continues to be legibility with appropriate speed in both manuscript and oursive forms. All 
students, w>th few exceptions, can learn to write legibly with appropriate speed; and because their efforts in 
handwritmg are rewarded by a visual product, they can receive immediate, positive reinforcement. 

This K'8 Handwriting Handbook has been developed to focus on the importance of the handwriting 
process, which involves providing readiness experiences, formal instruction, practice, evaluation, and 
maintenance of basic h andwriting skills. This handbook is designe'd to help teachers inelementary, middle, 
and junior high schools in implementing an effective handwriting program. 



. HANDWRITING OBJECTIVES FOR 
THE MONTGOMERY COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

The handwriting objectives which follow were developed as a part of the Scope and Sequence of 
Instructional Objectives for Skills in Mechanics of IVritten Expression (November 1975). They are 
included in this handbook for the convenience of teachers with planning ard teaching responsibilities for 
handwrUing.Tne objectives are Usted for beginning prirnary^ prim^'ry, intermediate, and upper elementary 
levelsrTcachers of middteand junior high school students in Grades 6, 7, and 8 will fmd it helpful to re\ iew 
the objectives Ikted at the intermediate and upper levels and then use those that are appropriate for their 
needs. 

BEGINNING PRIMARY * . 

Level A 

The child with 

1. ManiiAilate large marking crayons and paint brushes 

2. Scribble, draw, and paint 

3. Write letters and words voluntarily 
* 4. Write his/her name from a model 

5. Recognize forms^ shapes, and sizes of tetters 
PRll^ARy ■ ^ ' ■ 
Level B 

The child wilt 
♦(A: 1-5)' 

6. Hold and use a primary pencil properly 

7. Maintain correct posture while writing 

8. Use correct paper position for writing in manuscript * i 

9. Write some capital and some small letters in manuscript 

10. Attempt to write letters and words in manuscript 

IL Copy models of his/her name, words^ and sentences in manuscript 

12. Attempt to use appropriate spacing between, letters and words 

13. Write numerals 0-9 from a model 

14. Recognize cursive letters by form and name^ and associate the letter name with the form 



^LeUer(£) and numbers refer to preceding level(s) and instructional objectives which are to be taken into constd^taiion before 
^ andyoros the students begin to work on newly identiiied itistrudional objectives. 



Level C 

The child will: 

♦(A:l-5, b;fr-14) * . 

15. Begin to align his/her writing in manuscript form ^ 

16. Properly space letters of words and words of sentences in writing on the chalkboard and on writing 
papeY^ 

17. Write with ease all capital and small letters in correct manuscript 

18. Write correctVaH'numerals 0-9 ^ 

\ 

19. Use margins 

20. \|i^rite with reasonable speed m manuscript form 

21. Write in manuscript form from dictation 

21 Evaluate letter form^ spacing^ alignment, and margins in his/her manuscript writing in relation to 
his/her posture^ the position of the writing paper^ anJ the holding of the writing instrument 

23. Recognize similarities and differences in manuscript and cursive letter forms 
INTERMEDIATE 

Level D 

The student will: 

*(B:6^14; C: 15-23) 

24. Use conect paper position for cursive writing 

25. Begin to align his/herwriting, using cursive form 

26. Write some capital and small letters in cursive form with proper slant 

27. Copy models of his/her name, words, and sentences in cursive form 
2S. Write w.th ease all capital and smalt letters in cursive form 

29* Use cprrect strokes to join letters as he/she r^rites words in curtive form 

30. Write with appropriate spadng between tetiers in a word and words in a sentence in cursive form 

31. Write in cursive form from dictation 



*ljcUer(s) and numbers refer to P^ccding level(s) and instructional objective^ which are lo be taken into 6onstderation befirre 
and/or as the students begin to work on newly identified instn]Ct]<7nal objectives. 



The student will; 

♦(C: 19-23; D:24-31) ' ^ . ■ 

31 Hold and use a pen properly for cursive writing 

33. Retain manuscript writing as a supplementary skill 

34. Recognize and correct his/her errors in manuscript letter formation . 

35. Recognize and correct his/her errors in cursive letter formation 
UPPER-EbEMENTARY 

Level F' 

The student will: 

*(D:28-31; E:32-35) ' 
' 36. Use manuscript writing when'fnaking labels and charts 
37. Help others to evaluate their handwriting ^ ^ 
3S. Meet standards of legibility ano speed ^ 
Level G 

The student will; 

*(E;32-35; F:36-38Jl 
39. Write with proficiency in both manuscript and cursive fornfs 



•L«ttcr(s) and numbeis refer to prtceding level(s) and instructional objeclives which are to be taken imo consideration before 
and/or os the students b\;gin to work on newly identified instnictioita! objectives. 
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ORGANIZATION FOR HANDWRITING INSTRUCTION 

^ t 

As school staffs plan for schoolwide handwriting prcgrams^ they will find it helpful to identify objectives for 

the school, teacher, and student. The sample objectives that follow were suggiested by Montgomery County 

classroom teachers taking the in-servfce course in teaching handwriting in March 1979. 
• 

\ SCHOOL OBJECTIVES 

/ • Promote an attitude that legible writing is important to students and staff. 

• Provide all materials needed by students and teachers for the handwriting program. 

• Establish consistency in instruction for manuscript and cursive writing. 

• Develop consistent standards for evaluating handwritiiigr^ 

• Inform parents about student progress in handwriting, 

TEACHER OBJECTIVES 

• Plan a specific time for handwriting instruction. 

^ Maintain physical conditions that allow students to do their best handwriting. 

• Provide appropriate handwriting materials for students. . 

• Integrate handwriting instruction into the curriculum, ^ 

^ Use consistent standards when evaluating students* handwriting. 

• Help students develop pride in their handnxitten work. 

STUDENT OBJECTIVES 
^ • Develop and maint^n good posture for handwriting. 

• Use correct paper position, 

• H61d the writing instrument properly. 



• Form all manuscript and/ or cursive letters vorrectl> and use appropriate size^ spacing, alignment, and 
slant. y 

• Recognize and use standards of legibility. 
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EXAMINING'AND SELECTING APPROVED HANDWRITING PROGRAMS 

All handwriting programs approved for use in MCpS are on the lists of approved textbooks which have 
been compiled by the Department of Instructional Resources. Some ofthese programs covera span of skills 
needed from readiness to Grade An annotated bibliography of these materials is included i>t the back of 
this handbook. 

Prior to ordering books foryour school progr&m^ you are urged to examine the various teachers' guidesand 
students* textbooks provided through your area-based itaff orthose housed at the Educational Services 
Center in the Evaluation and Selection section of the Division &f Instructional Materials. . 

IN EXAMINING THESE PROGRAMS * , 

ASK YOURSELF ' . ■ 

\ \ Will the objectives of this series help students attain. MCPS objectives in handwriting? 

Q Is there logical sequencing of handwriting skills? ^, . \ 

I I Do the textbooks present challenging activities that span a variety of curriculum areas and that require 
application of thinking skills? 

I I Are there many opportunities for using handwriting skills in functional reading and writing activities? 

I I Does the series inform teachers of supplementary instructional materials for alt levels? 
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Examples of Connecting Cursive Letters 
Requiring Additional Attention and Practice 

iShow students how ttie endstroke of the first letter can 
be a natural lead into the beginning of the second Tetter.) 
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MCPS MANUSCRIPT FORM 
Beginning Manuscript Writing 

Warehouse Catalog item # 

08-31-086 8^4" X 14* newsprint ruled IVi" long way with faint hne 

1. Beginning primary children will follow this form in preparing written work. 

1 Use banner's pencil with large lead. (Warehouse catalog item #0S-31-398) 

3* Write the name in manuscript form to the left on the First base line. Write the date to the left on the 
second base line. Abbreviate the name of the month. (See sample.) ' 

4. Maintain a 2.5 centimeters (one inch) (two^Hnger width) margin on the left and a 1 .4 centimeters (one- 
half inch) (one-flnger width) margin on the right. 

5. Keep the numerals even with the margin. 

6. Write on both sides of the paper. 

Beginning Cursive Writing 

Warehouse Catalog Item U 

08-31-077 8[^* X 14" white paper ruled long way with y*" faint line 

1. Beginning intermediate students will follow this form in preparing written work. 

2. Use ff2 pencil. (Warehouse catalog item #07'21'629) 

3. Write the name in cursive form to the right on the First baseline. Write the date directly belowname to 
the right on the second base line. Write out or abbreviate the name of the month. (Sec sample.) 

4. Center the title on the third base line. 

5. Maintain a 2.5 centimeters (one inch) (two-finger width) margin on the left and a 1 .4 centimeters (one- 
half inch) (one-finger width) margin on the right. 

6. Keep the numerals even with the margin. 

7. Write on both sides of the paper. 

^ 11 . 



Manuscript Writing 



Warehouse Catalog Items # 



08-314)83 



i]/^" X 14^^ newsprint paper ruled T long way with l/^" faint line 



08-31-080 



VA" X 14" white paper ruled long way with faint line 



U Primary children will follow this form in preparing written work> 

2> Use second grade pencil with larg^ lead. (Warehouse catalog item ^8-31*101) 

3^ Write the name in manuscript form to the left on the First base line. Write the date to the right of the 
center on the first base line. Write out or abbreviate the name of the month. (See sample.) 

4. Center the title on the second base line. 

5. Maintain a 2.5 centimeters (one inch) (two-finger width) margin on thalefianda !.4 centimeters (one- 
half inch) (one^finger width) margin on the rights ■ 

6. Keep the numerals even.with the margin. 

7. Write on both sides of the paper 



1. Intermediate students will follow this form in preparing, written work. 

2. Use #2 pencil. (Warehouse catalog item #07-21-629) 

3. Write the name incursive form to the rightonthesecond line. Write thedatedirectly below the name^fo 
the right on the thiid line. Write out or abbreviate the name of the month. (Sec^ sample.) 

4. Center the title on the fourth line. 

5. Maintain a 2.5 centimeters (one inch) (two-fingpr width) margin on the left and a 1.4 centimeters (one- 
half inch) (one-finger width) margin on the right. 

6. Keep numerals even with the margin. 

7. Write on both sides of the paper. * ^ ..^ 



C^irsivc Writing 



Warehouse Catalog Item U 



08-314)71 



814'' X 1 r newsprint paper ruled 14" long way with Vi" faint line 



This paper is used for transition to upperjgrade paper. 
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Cursive Writing 

Warehouse Catalog Item U 

08-31-062 iM" X 1 r newsprint paper ruled short way 

1. Upper elementary/middle school students will follow this form in preparing written work. 

2. Use #2 pencil. (Warehouse catalog item #07-21-629) 

3. Write the namein cursive form to the right on the se<:oi!dUne. Write thedate directly below the name, t^ 
the right on the third line. Write out or abbreviate the name of the month. (See sample.) 

tr 

4. Center the title on the fourth line. 

5. Maintain a 2.S centimeters (one inch) (two-flnger width) margin on the left and a 1.4 centimeters (one- 
half inch) (one-flnger width) margin on the right. 

6. Skip a line. 

7. Keep nutnerals even with the margin. 

8. Skip the last full space. 

9. Write on both sides of the paper. 



Cursive Writing 

Warehouse Catalog Item # 

08-31-068 VA" X 1 1'' white paper ruled short way 

K Upper elementary/middle school students will follow this form in preparing written work. 

2. Use ball point pen. (Warehouse catalog items #07-21-600— black ink, or 07-21-596— blue ink) 

3. \yrite the name in cursiveform to the right on the second line. Write the date directly below the name^ to 
the right on the third line. Write out or abbreviate the name of the month. (See sample.) 

' 4. Center the title on the fourth line. 

5. Maintain a 2.S centimeters (one inch) (two-flnger width) margin on the left and a L4 centimeters (one- 
half inch) (bne-flnger width) margin on the right. " 

6. Skip a 'line. 

7. Keep numerals even with the margin. 

8. Skip the last full space. 

9. Write on both sides of the paper. 

ir - * 




I. 



J. 



1. 
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MANUSCRIPT FORM 

Secondary Fmh^c Schools 
ot 

Montgomery County, Maryimd 



1. All secondary students wilt follow this form in-preparing their schoot work. 

" 2. Use wide>lined paper approximately by 11 inches in size. 

3. Use blue, blue-black, or black ink. At the discretion of the teacher, pencil may be u^d for 
rnathematics and other classes or tasks for which it is particularly desirable. 

4* You may write on both sides of the paper except for formal composition work and tests. 

5. In block fbrm write your name, the date, the subject, and the period in the upper right-hand 
corner. On each additional sheet put your name only in the same position. Write out or 

*^bbreviate the name of the month. (See sample on the back of this sheetj , 

6. Maintain a one-inch nnargin on the left and a one-half inch margin on the right Do not divide 
words incorrectly to maintain the right-hand margin. Skip the last full line. 

7*' Center the title on the first line. - 

8. Skip a line and begin, starting at the margin for sentences which are numbered. Indent one inch 
from the left margin rule for paragraphs. . 

if ^ 

9. Your teacher will tell you whether to turn.in papers flat or folded. If papers are to be folded, 
place the identification {No. 5) on the back of the paper on the first three lines. " 

10. Number iteins neatly just to the left of the left-hand marginf rule. 

11. ^ Number each sheet of paper after the first. 

12. Oouble>spa(ie typewritten work. 

13. Use paper clips to fasten pages together, or fasten as directed by the teacher: Do not tear corners 
ta fasten pages together. 

14. Use the form for biblibgraphy which your school hds adopted for use^ 



" ' . " 21 

MCPS FormSOM, Revised September 1977 
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JohnJofMt 

Saptembw 10, 19 

EnglishUn Poriod^ 



Title 





Skip this line. . 


. 1. 




2. 









Skip the last full line. 1 
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READINESS FOR HANDWRITING 

Important to the readiness for handwriting arc experiences that will help to develop eye- hand coordination 
and sharpen the perception of form. The teacher should oblserve and keep a record of each child^ 
coordination and handedness in order to begin an individualized and well-balanced program in 
handwriting. 

Some afctivities Tor determining coordination^ handedness^ and perception are: 
h Bouncing and throwing a ball 

2. Tossing a.deck ring 

3. Rolling a ball or marble 

4. Tossing a bean bag - 

5. Stringing beads 

6. Hitting a paper ball with one hand 

7. Painting a picture with a brush 

8. Drawing on the chalkboard 

9. Connecting dot'to-dot pictures 

10. .Cutting with scissors 

11. Tracing letters and shapes 

12. Drawing shapes and coloring them 

13. Putting puzzles together 

'14. Drawing and coloring a picture 

15. Picking up objects while countingnhem 

16. Putting pegs in a pegboard 

17. Building with blocks 

18. Opening a door 

19. Picking up a toy 

20. Winding a toy 

2L Reaching for a toy ' 
11. Playing a game of pick-up sticks 

23 9g 
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23, Pteding an orange 



24. Eating or drinking at snack time - . 

25. Picking up small objects such as beans or buttons between thumb and forefinger 

26. Painting with Q tips 

27. Tying bows; using zippers^ buttons^ hooks> snaps " 

28. Clipping spring clothespins to a line or rim of a can (This can be used as a race.) 

It is also important for children to have much practice in lcft-/o*right aid left-/rom-rigJit activities. For 
example^ the teacher should always stand at the left of a series of pictures and swing through with the hand 
from left to right. The same applies to standing at the left ofthechalkboard or chart and moving to the right 
as something is being written. 

Other reinforcing activities might consist of saluting the flag with the right hand; shaking hands with the 
rig^t hand; holding up the hand called for in games; and playing games such as Simon Says> Looby-Loo> 
and Hokey-Pokcy. 

Additional foctors which may indicate readiness for writing are: 
Speaking in shorty clear sentences 
Relating ideas in sequence 
Dictating simple stories 
Sitting attentively for short periods of time 
Following one*^tep directions 

. 'I 

Using paint brushes^ chalky and crayons with ease ^ 



Reading charts 



and/or pre-primer materials with ease 



Attempting to record own ideas • - 

Children should also be made aware of the importance of writing as they see names> captions^ signs, and 

labels^ as well as recprded stories and printed materials. 

I 

By the same token> children should have a purpose for writing; and handwriting instruction should take 
place in the context of meaningful words. 
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On such a worksheet^ the teacher may r^ord observations when detenmning handedness. 

CHECKLIST FOR HANDEDNESS 

R— Right hand was used. 
Student Behaviors L^Left hand was used. 
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On'sucha worluheett the teacheramay list observable behaviors to help to determine .handedness. This sheet 
may be iised with the Checlcltst for Handedness (see previous page). 

OBSERVABLE BEHAVIORS FOR HANDEDNESS 



2. 



4. 

5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 

9. 
10. 

12. 

13. 
14. 

15. 
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BASIC RULES FOR GOOD HANDWRITING 

In handwriting instruction, it is essential todevelop good handwriting habits from the very beginning* These 
habits should be reinforced throughout the developmental years of the handwriting program. A*child 
should be taught how to stand at the chalkboard^ sit at a desk^ place the paper on the desk, and hold the 
writing instrument properly. 

AT THE CHALKBOARD 

Practice at^e chalkboard is an important part of the handwriting program; therefore^ at least a portion of 
the chalkboard should be lined in all classrooms. The lines on the chalkboard should be spaced 5 
centimeters (2 inches) apart. 

Good handwriting habits should be emphasized when children and teachers work at the chalkboard. 



HOLDING THE CHALK 




For both the left-handed and the right-handed child, the chalk should be held lightly in the writing hand 
between the thumb and the first two fingers. The remaining fingers should rest gpntly on the end of the 
chalk. 



PENCIL GRIP 




The right-handed writer should be taught to hold the writing instrument about 2.5 centimetei;^(l inch) 
above its point. The writing instrument should be held, between the thumb and the first two fingers, placiiig 
the second finger under the writing instrument for support. 




^ The left-handed writer should be taught to hold the writing instrument about 4 centimeters (l-VA inches) 
above the point. The writing instrument should beheld betweenthethumb and the first two fingers, placing 
the second finger under the writing instrument for support. 

In order to prevent tension and a tight grip, the writer should hold the writing instrument loosely, keeping 
the writing hand below the line of writing. This is especially important for the left-handed writer 

STANDirlG AT THE CHALKBOARD. 

The child should stand parallel with the chalkboard, facing it, and far enough from the chalkboard so that 
there is freedom of arm movement. 

The child*s elbow should be close to the bodyline, and the child should write at eye level, walking from left to 
right so that the letters are aligned. 

• 27 , 
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SITTING AT THE DESK 

Furniture should be adjusted so that each child is properly seated at the writingarea. Desks for left-handed 
writers should be slightly lower than for right-handed writers. 

Children should be seated sothatlightingissufficientanddoesnotmakeaglareontheirpapers.Thebest 
light foi a right-handed p«^on will come over his/her left shoulder and for a left-handed person, over 
his/her riglit shoulder. 



POSTURE 

Children should sit comfortably, but erect; hips should toucli the back of the chair and shoulders should be 
slightly forward; feet should be flat on the floor, both arms should rest on the desk at an equal distance from 
the body. 

MANUSCRIPT PAPER POSITION 
■Right Hand 




Paper ts straight on writing surface> Jthe lower edges' 
parallel with the lower edges of the desk. Downslrokcs 
are pulled toward the cehter of the body. 



Left Hand 




Lower right comer of paper points to the left of the 
center of the body. Downstrokes are pulled toward the 
left elbow. 
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MANUSCRIPT 

Until 1913, schools both here and abroad taught nothing but cursive writing to young children Then an 
£ngtishman> Edward Johnson^ suiggested to London teachers that lowercase letters might be useful in 
instructing these children. Teachers experimented and quickly discovered that beginners used manuscript 
writing successfully because of the similarity of manuscript letters to printed letters. 

Manuscript writing facilitates learning to read. It also facilitates learning to write out one^s ideas 
^ independently. It gives a child time to develop power of independent expression while remaining relatively 
undisturbed by the mechanics of the handwriting act. 

While most educators wilt agree onmanuscriptwritingasastartingstyle^thereisadiversityofopinionasto 
whether one should teach handwriting incidentally when a purpose for writing arises, or whether primary 
teachers should offer developmental instruction during specific handwriting periods. In MCPS. it is 
generally agreed that students benefit most from systematic and sequential instruction followed by practice 
and reinforcing activities. The first letters should be taught in the context of a word* ^t other times, the 
letters should be singled out for practice and then fitted back into the word again; 

The sample alphabets should be used as guides to show teachers and children the basic strokes involved jn 
forming each letter. 



r 
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Manuscript LETTER FAMILY GROUPINGS . 

Jhe basic strokes in manuscript writing are horizontal^ vertical^ and slanted lines; circles; and part circles* 



tii r-^ 



Bdcausemany letter formsare related^ practicing !et;ers in family groups helps to improve the way letten: are 
formed* The writing instrument and the paper used should be appropriate to the needs and grade levels'of 
the students. - ^ 

Letter families are shown to suggest groupings for handwriting instruction. In these groupings^ there is a 
similarity of strokes. 

The ueofgroupinesas^asno5//e/oo&willgivestiHlems practice in for^^ 
to the letter families with which the student may be having problems. 



LOWERCASE CIRCLE LETTERS 





:d r. e r 








- 








() 







STICK LETTERS 











1 i 1 





HUMP LETTERS 









"1 nn n u 



SLANT LETTERS 



z 



Rir 



30 



30 



COMPOUND CURVE 

. 1 — zr 

S . ^ 

t 

f 

~^ ' UPPER CASE CIRCLE LETTERS 

: - (/(;- ()' () - 

STICK LETTERS 

\ ^ 2^ 

! I I I I i~\ 



SLANT UPPERCASE LETTERS 

A l < M n V W X Y / 



PART CIRCLE LETTERS 









) 
















NUMERALS 

'■ '. ^ — 

I 7 :^ 4 h b / ^TT) 
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EVALUATION AND DIAGNOSIS 



it is important that teachers and children make daily use of criteria and tools for evaluating and diagnosing 
handwriting for legibility. The purposes for which the handwriting is being done should bje taken into 
consideration. Such purposes will determme whether everyday^ personal^ or formal handwriting is to be 
used. 

There arc several components to be considered in evaluating and diagnosing handwriting probleras* 

• size and proportion 
•alignment 

• slant ^ 

• spacing 

• line quality 

• speed 

LETTER FORM — Using a letter form that is widely accepted as correct 



correct incorrect 



SIZE AND PROPORTION — Appropri«e use of space 



si7e Si/eF 



correct incorrect 
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ALIGNMENT — Ptacement of tetters in their correct position or place on the baseline 



n 



* correct 



incorrect 



SLANT ~ Vertical downstrokcs in manuJcript w^ting; parallel downstrokcs in cursive writing 



correct 



incorrect 



!>PAC1NG — Appropriatc,distan<fe bctwccnJcttcrs> words> groups of wbrds> arid lines of writing 

tie widest space is between straight-line letters. The next widest space is betwetnacircleandastraight-line 
/letter The sraallest amount of space is between two circle letters. The spacing of words should be greater 
[than the spacing ofletters. The spacing ofgroup^ofwords or sentences should be great ej;^hai^^ 
fvsrords. ^ * * o 



-V 


v-?rririrTa-prnnnr " 




ow is yni rs?" 


/I * / 

t . * correct * 










( ) w rs-yriirs?" 



incorrect) 
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LINE QUALITY — Writing that i$ not too light, not too dark, nor uneven in color 

















ine 







dark 



correct 



incorrect 



^ varying 



SPEED — The rate at which one writes 

These sentences contain all the letters of the alphabet. They can be used for practice and to diagnose' 
maituscript writing problems. 

The queen and king wore fuzzy slippers when jumping over the cardboard box. 

Foxy Sam Zox eats very green carrots while sipping squash juice for breakfast, tunch^ and dinner. 

It was not until daylight that the very dizzy fanner spied the jumpy old fox by the square chicken coop. 

^Mcssy Ho and Junky Bo quickly ate cooked popcorn while looking at the crazy TV box. 

**Lct*s takeVonc day at a time,** the grumpy lady said as she took very quick steps in her foxy jumpsuit 
and fuzzy- walking boots. ^ ' 

The seamstress fixed a new zipper on the jumpy, crazy, quick katigaroo*s pocket to hold her valuable 
baby. 
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SAMPLE EVALUATION FORMS 



These sample forms majr be used by teachers and/or students to evaluate the manuscript handwriting' 
progress. * 

Sample 1 



Student 



Odte 



Elements of Legibility 


0 


S 


N 


Comnr>ent 


f Letter Form 










Size and Proportion 










AlFgnment 










Slant 










Spacing 










Line Quality 











0 = Outstanding S» Satisfactory N ~ Needs Improvement 



/ 



Sample 2 





Mamscrict Handwrifina Evali 

1 1 


jation 


1 ^ 

/ 


Slue 




enc 




Yes 


\o 




Yes 








1 Riter Form " 








Size ODcLProportioni 










^Aljcjnment 










Slant 










Spacing 










1 ine Ounlitv 






^ / * 





=Rir 
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Sample 3 













No 








1 vv eiters .are mndft. corrf=!r;fl\A 






2 vv Ift+ters ore IKr correct st7e 






^ Vv le+ter?; nre ncrrecfiv on the l^seline 






4: V y ftTTecs ore sxTQapt-up cncLxiQVvn._ 






5. My letters, words, and_aenfcences-.ane 






_QQcred:LyL_spacB_d. . 






6. My letter5_jxej3£±.iDQ liglit noLloo 






dnrk. nnr uneven. 
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TRANSITION 

Not all children witl be read} at the same time for the transition to cursive writing. The child with poor 
motor coordination should continue to use manuscript writing as long as it serves his/her needs. Children 
arc usually seven, eighty oreven older before they have the necessary coord inationforcursive writing. When 
the child is ready to make the transition, cursive writing must be taught as another writing skill* 

There are several general evidences of readiness for cursive writing. 

• the tendency to slant letters and to form some loops and connecting lines 

• the ability to write from memory atr letters of the manuscript alphabet 

• coordination of the muscles of the Angers, hand, and arm 

• the desire of the student to write in curave 

• the ability to rcad simple sentences written in cursive 

During the period when the teacher is developing readiness for the transition to cursive writing, the cursive 
alphabet strips should be placed above or below the manuscript strips. Opportunities should be provided 
for the children to observe likenesses as well as differences between the two alphabets. 

In this section you will And samples illustrating the transition from manuscript to cursive writings 



The Transition from Manuscript to Cursive Writing 
These letters are almost the same in manuscript and cursive: 




n TTyrTm 



C 
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A '. 



3 



n (T rr 






















Ay J/ 









rr~xiy yyy 



These letters change slightly: 

_ ^.y^ 



These tetters change significantly; 













:) e 




< s z 



Jr j^y ^ Jcy Ayyi^ ^ 

X yE/ /ry~ 
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SAMPLE LESSON PLAN 



Objective: When given a letter name and model, the children willwritethestickletters/,i, and /and the word 
lit. 

Materials: ' 

# ttned'section of the chalkboard and chalk 

or 

# overhead projector and lined transparency 

• marker 

X 14* white paper ruled IW with Vi" faint line 

• beginners* round primary writing pencil (large lead 13/32^0 

Small Group: approximately 6-8 children for beginning manuscript writing 

Procedure: Review with the children the correct posture and paper positions (left-handed ^and right- 
handed). Review the vocabulary words headline^ midline, and baseline. Introduce, explain, and 
demonstrate the new word. 

Ask for examples of a vertical line. 

Show the model of the letter / from the wall chart. Demonstrate making the letter on the chalkboard or 
overhead projector by explaining: "The / is a vertical line from the headline to the baseline." Have the 
ch ildren write the letter / on their papers. Demonstrate spacing between letters by telling the children to use 
two flnger^ between each letter* Make the letter again, usingthis spacing. Observe as thechildrenflU the line 
with the letter /. It is important to circulate among the children to note any difficulties they may be 
encountering and to give individual help when needed. 

Demonstrate the letters /and / in the same way, making sure that the letters arebegun in the correct place. 

After all letters have been introduced and practiced, ask the children whether a word can be written by using 
each of the letters once. The children should say yes and identify the word///. Demonstrate thewritirig of the 
word. Tell the children to use the forefinger to measure spacing between fe/zerj and the first two fingers to 
measure spacing between words. 

At the end of the lesson, review the objective and have children evaluate their work. 



CURSIVE 

CurshfC writingshouW beintroducedwhen — and only when — achild is ready. This generaily occurs at the 
end of the second grade or the begmning of the third grade. Cursive writing should not 0e a substitute for 
manuscript writing; rather^ it should be an additional learned skill. One of the most important objectives of 
cursive w^ting is for the student to be able to write whole words without lifting the pencil from the paper. 

Initial learning m cursive writing is best achieved through small group instruction of a speciflc skill Since 
handwriting proficiency will not prosper through incidental learning, practice should be systematic. Letters 
and words should be chosen on the basis of difflculty. A ^ven element of performance should be repeated 
often enough to take advantage of the cumulative effect of practice. 

At the same time that students are learnmg the new letter forms at^d techniques of cursive writing, they will 
continue to use manuscript for their daily assignments. This wilt enable them to be free toconcentrate on 
what they are writing^ rather then being distracted by the new letter forms and the movement required in 
making them. 

After the basic skills of cursive writing have been established, the teacher should assist the students in 
writing their names in cur^ve form. After individual and small group instruction has been given, each 
student should be provided with a carefully written name-card. 

Cursive writing is preferable for older students as it is evident that less time and effort are required to slide 
from symbol to symbol than to stop the writing motion, lift the writing instrument, And another beginning 
point, and then move again often m an entirely different direction. The qualities that make manuscript 
writing desirable for younger students make it less desirable as the more mature student's exclusive 
recording tool. 

SPEED IN WRrriNG * 

Intermediate students, who deal with a heavier concentration of subject matter^ wili soon establish a need 
for some speed in writing. Regardless of when in the instructional program the concept of speed is 
introduced^ a high concern for legibility should be maintamed. Excessive speed causes deterioration in the 
quality of the flnished product. Freedom from physical tension is likely to facilitate increased speed without 
loss of legibility. Encourage good posture and the correct handling of the writing instrument. 

Speed in writing should never be emphasized until basic letter forms are so well established that the Writing 
act becomes automatic. 



This is a guide to show suggested speed attainments by grade levels. ' 



Grade Letters per Minute 



I 


5-10 


2 


20-30 


3 


30-40 


4 


40-50 


5 


.50-60 


6 


67 


7 


- - -1^- ' 


8 . 


80 
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CURSIVE LETTER FAMILY GROUPINGS 



An examination of curave writing shows that each letter is related to another letter. Letter families are 
shown to suggest groupings. Practicing the letters in these groupings helps to'improve letter formation. 



LOWERCASE UNDERCURVE 



LOWERCASE UNDERCURVE WITH UPPER LOOP 



Jr Jy Jiy y^y Jy 



LOWERCASE UNDERCURVE WITH LOWER LOOP 

T 



LOWERCASE DOWNCURVE 



LOWERCASE OVERCURVE 



gy rJy cr cy 



yyiy ymy yTy^yrrY, 



LOWERCASE CHECK STROKE 



iT Ay ^ yi/- yyy- 



i7 
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UPPERCASE DOWNCURVE 



UPPERCASE UPPER tOOP 



UPPERCASE CANE STEM 



' u 'ko 7n. 'n. D % 7/ w r 



UPPERCASE DOUBLE CURVE 







— 


— ■ 1 







UPPERCASE FORWARD OVAL 



f/ i ^ l 



UPPERCASE BOAT 



NUMERALS 



/ 2 :i ¥ (n 'I ^ f TL: 
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EVALUATION AND DIAGNOSIS 

There are several components for evaluating cursive handwriting and diagnosing cursive handwriting 
problems: 

• Letter form 

• Size and proportion 

• Alignment 

•Slant " 

• Spacing . 

• Line quality 

LETTER FORM — Using a letter form that is widely accepted as correct 

correct incorrect' 
SIZE AND PROPORTION — Appropriate use pf space 











correct 


incorrect 



When students make the transition to cursive, the size and proportion of the letters remain the same as 
manuscript letters. Letters such as the lowercasea arc from the midline to the baseline; semi-tall letters arc 
from midway between the midline and headline to the baseline; tall letters arc from the headline to the 
baseline. 

/ 

Numerals arc the same as the lowercase 
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ALIGNMENT — 



Writing letters in their correct position or place on the baseline 



correct jncorrecl- ' 



SLANT — Vertical downstrokes in manuscript writing; parallel downstrokes in cursive writing 



-^---^ ^ -inmb 



correct incorrect 



SPACING — Appropriate distance between letters, words, groups of words, and lines of writing 




correct 

/ 



incorrect 



The oval part of the 9 can be used to measure spacing between letters. A vertical line can be drawn to 
measure spacing between the ending stroke of a word and the beginning stroke of the next word. An 
uppercase O can be placed between sentences to measure spacing.* 



♦from Eiementsof Legibfe Cursive handwriting, 2ancrBIoscr* Inc.* C' *iim3(is. Ohi<j^ Copyright (979 
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LINE QUALITY — WritiDg that is not too light, too dark, noriuncven in color 



1Z. 




correct too light 

7^ 



2 



too darkv uneven 



\SPEED — Tl)e rate at which oqe writes 

It is most important that teachers help students evaluate their own handwriting, using the evaluation 
guia^Iinesputlined in the manuscript and cursive sections of this han4book. Evaluation should be made of 
the specific skills being emphasized. By evaluating their own handwriting, students candiscovertheir errors 
and focl^s on correcting them.^ ' • • 

.As the students^ reach the successive levels of proficiency, the letter sizes will decrease; proportionately. By 
the time the students are ready for adult-size cursive, letters do not toucli the headline. Letters such as the 
lowercase a will fill one-third of the space; semi-tall lettci ^ will fill two*thirds of the space; descender letters 
■ will fill two-thirds of the space below the baseline. 

SUMMARY 

The importance of developmental handwriting cannot be overemphasized. Schoohvide objectives should be 
developed and implfflnented in the total School program. From the schoolwide objectives^ teachers and 
students should develop their own objectives to insure that legibility in handwriting is an ongoing process. 

These sentences were developed by a combined fifth, sixth grade class in the Montgomery County Public 
Schools. They contain all the letters of the alphabet. They can be used to practice cursive letterformsand to 
diagnose cursive writing problems. 

Kevin Quack went to the zoo with Robin Jaxy to paint Michael Lemorfs giraffe gold. 

Mabel Zox walked a lazy dog t^the grocery for her friend Jumper Quavack. 

' Janet^ the young girl, jumped backwards over the queerfs cat^ Zufulrex. 

Judge Kazowy died quietly on the x-ray machine Friday before going to his^iolintUkelc!e»and piccolo 
lessons. ' 



The brown ox zigzagged very quickly through the castle, jumping under the frost-frec refrigerator. 

JC . . 



SAMPLE EVALUATION FORMS 
These sample forms may be used by teachers and students to evaluate cui^ive handwriting progress 

Scmple 1 



Student 



Elements of Legibility 


S 


U 


Comment 


Letter Form 








Size and Proportion 








Alignment 


* 






Slant 








Spacing 








Line QuaJity 









S ^ Satisfaaory ^ U ^ Unsatisfactory 



Sample 2 
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Sample 3 























— p 




















■ 


































— — * 



\ 
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SAMPLE LESSON PLAN 

Objective: When given a letter name and model, the students will write the lowercase undercurve letters / 
an4 t» and the word it. 

Materials: 

• chalk 

. • lined section of th^ chalkboard ^ * . * ^ ' ' 

or ^ ^ \ 

• overhead projector and lined "transparency . ^ ' 

• marker 

• 81^' by 14' white paper ruled Vi" with faint line 

• #2 pencil 

Small Group: Approximately 10 students for beginning eursive writing ^ 

Procedure: Review with the students the correct posture. Introduce the correct paper positions (left-handed 
and right-handed) for cursive writing. Review the vocabulary words hecdlinet midline* baseline^ and 
vertical line. Introduce^ explain* and demonstrate the new vocabulary words undercurve and slant. 

Attach the undereurve stroke to the vertical line to make the cursive f. With the wall chart, show that the 
cursive / has a slant- Ihis slant is achieved by the position of the paper on the Idesk. 

* Dembnstratethe dirsive i on the chalkboard or overhead projector. Ask the students to make this letter dn 
their papers. Tell the students they are to use the oval part of an imaginary 9 to measure spacing between 
letters. I>emonstrate this, and make another cursives Have the students complete praaicing the cursive ^ 

^ using the correct spacing. ^ 

Using the same procedure* introduce the cursive f. Be sure tcvnote where the cursive t is crossed. 

Put thes^ letters together to write the word it in cursive on^he chalkboard or overhead projector. Let the 
students write this word on their papers. 

r^^^ is important throughout the lesson to circulate among students to note any difficulties they may be 
encountering and to offer i jividual help when needed. * 

At the end of the lesson^ review the objective and evaluate students* work. 

/ 

/ 



THE LEFT-HANDED STUDENT 

Before beginning a formal program of handwritings it is important to determine the student^s dominance. 
An extensive list of suggiested activities for determining handedness can be found in the section Readiness 
for Handwriting on page ' 

Research has shown that approximately Ave to ten percent of the population is left-handed. While most 
authorities. agree that children should be encouraged to use one hand consistently^ rather than to develop 
ambidexterity, these authorities also feel that natural left-handed dominance should be allowed to evolve. 

When left^handedncss has been determined in a child^ remember to: 

L Seat left*handed students so that light shines over the right shoulder in order to nlnimize shadows 
on the paper. 

2. Leave sufficient space on the left side when making seating arrangements. If armchair desks are 
usedf provide students with ihc correct type of desk. 

3. Provide students with near point models to be kept at their desks for easy reference. 

4. Seat left-handed children together during handwriting instruclion so that they can modelfrom and 
help one another. 

5. Allow additional time for left-handed students to learn and to use writing skills. 

6. Insist on the correct placement of paper on the left-handersMesks, Poation it in the same way for 
both manuscript and cursive writing. 




The lower right comer of 
*the paper points to the left 
of the center of the borty. 



00 



Use masking tape to make an angled line on the desk to show the student how to place the paper so 
that correct alignment of letters takes place. A slant line may bedrav.^ diagonally across thedesk 
with a washable marker The student must move the paper as he/she writes to keep it onthe line. 
The same techniques are helpful for right-handed students, for whom the line would be drawn or 
the tape angled in the opposite direction from those shown. 





8. Ha^ students in Grades 4 through 8 use pencils or bait-point pens, rather than fountain pens* since 
Ieft*handers use more pushing than pulling movements. 

9. If the writer has been grasping the wriiinginstrument too tightly, have him/her hold a ball cf paper 
inside the hand when writing 

10. Useoneormoieof these suggestions to help prevent the left-handed students^hookingthdr wrists 
as they write. 

a) Hold the writing instrument farther from the point than right-handers hold theirs (4cm or 

b) Extend the elbow. off the o^dge of the desk. 

c) Keep the elbcw fairly close to the body^ and pull strokes toward the elbow. 

NOTE^ The inclusion of these additionalhints for left*handed writers ^vasnot intended tosingle out these 
students as being different or unusual but rather to provide for the uniqueness which students 
bring to the learning situation. 

It might be helpful for the right-handecJ teacher^ in order to experience some of the problems 
encountered by left-handed students (smudging hav!ngdi<riculty seeing what has been written, 
writing more slowly, etc.) to practice writing on paper and chalkboard with his/her left hand. 
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REMEDIATION 

Spedflc remedial techniques can be found after each element of legibility in the Developmental 
Handwriting sec ^on of this handbook. However, it is important to realize that consistent, severedeftcits in 
handwriting may be indicative of more complex learning disabilities. Whea a student demonstrates serious 
difficulties with handwriting, the student should be referred for further evaluation. 

Some students may require tactile reinforcement in the form of sandpaper letters or another textured 
medium — b-dt Ss, or N reversals are the three most common problems. 

Children who have Hrmly established left^to*right directionality seldom have reversal problems. Most 
children make some reversals in beginning writing. As the child matures in perception, the problem usually 
disappears. Often the transition to cursive writing in third grade eliminates reversal tendencies. 

REVERSALS 

1. Minimize unsupervised writing by the student. 

2. Provide a near point model from which to copy. 

3. Avoid having the student write from memory. 

4. ' Point out the differences in letters to the student. 

5. Single out problems words for practice; e.g., was — saw. 

6. Use lined chalkboards. 

7. Begin at the far left side when writing on the chalkboard.. 
S. Make the first letter of the word in a contrasting color. 

9. Underline the first letter of words that are confused with each other. 

10. b-d reversals: (Remedial instruction timesshould be separated by a week or nore in order to minimize 
difficuhies.) 

Start with d — teach o first, then a, then 
Avoid b words at this stage. 
' Use d in many words. 

Establish the place of d in the alphabet. (What letter comes before d? What letter comes afierdl) 
Associate the sound with letters as word^f are reviewed. 

Use colored chalk on board or colored magic marker on tag to make visual ale or large cutouts. 
Review o, a, d often. 

Point out that ccome before ^ in the alphabet and that you make a c (then add a stick orundercurve) 
first when forming the letter^. When using this technique, instruct the student to form the letter ^in 
one continuous stroke without lifting the pencil from the paper. 

53 -M, 



Make the •thumbs up** sign with both hands in front of yourbody. The left handfom 
and the right hand a <f . ' * 





Write the word baimd draw a bed around it, using the 6 as the headboard and the <f as the footboard. 

n 



bed 



\ 



Superimpose small b over capita) Bmili colored chalk to reinforce sameness of directionality. 
Alternate making small b and capital B. Bb Bb Bb 
Strongly associate b with b words. 
Trace flocked or sandpaper letters. 

1 1. For S reversals, try series of umbrellas. 

Alternate c's with s to build in idea of same dirjection. 

N — Carefully teach one stroke at a time while children do "sky" writing. 

12. Emphasize observing likeness and differences between similar letters Give detailed instruction for 
forming letters which are commonly reversed. 

MIRROR WRITING 

1. Material to be copied should be hung at eye level in front of -the desk. 

2. Have the student begin each line at the extreme left side of the paper beyond the margin, deliberately 
allowiTig no space in which to write backward. 
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3. ^ Have the student start writing al the far left edge of the chalkboard. 

4. Mark left-right edges ofthepaperwithadesignorcolor;e.g., green is for left (go); red is for r^ 
GRASP OF PENCIL 

Too tight 

1. Have the student hold a ball of paper in the hand while writing. 

2. Place the pencil thtoughtheholes of a practice golf ball and have the student hpld the ball while writi^^ 
Too near the point 

K Wind a rubber band around the pencil and have the student hold the pencil just above the rubber band. 
2. Use a commercially available pencil gripper. 

NOTE: When a student's ability to see well appears to contribute to handwriting difficulties, discuss the 



case with the principal and an immediate referral should be made to the Division of Vision 
Programs. The Vision Programs staff will evaluate the student and provide materials and 
support, as needed. 




' ILLUSTRATIVE PROGRAMS FOR MIDDLE AND JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 

At the **Tunc*up Center" of one county middle school, sudents needing handwriting help were identified by 
each of the six academic teams. Each team sent twelve students for one period a day for ten days. Students 
were excused from this period each day, although one team elected to send its students during English 
period only. 

The first day, the class discussed the importance, of handwriting to first impressions by the reader. The 
students became aware that rightly or wrongly they are judged by their handwriting. A handwriting sample 
was copied ^nd used as a baseline for evaluation and individual needs analysis. The elements of legibility 
constituted the basis of the diagnosis from which individual programs were designed. 

After the first day, the participation was voluntary^ and students were excused for tests given in other 
subjects. The rate of attendance was high. , ' t 

Each forty*five minute period began with students* tracing and copying the uppercase and lowercase cursive 
alphabet once> with attention being paid to correct l^osture, paper placen^nt, and pencil grip. From these 
and other handwriting samples, students began to identify and self-correct their handwriting illegibilities. 
The period ended with the copying of a paragraph or a piece of relevant woric of the students* choosing. 

s 

At the end of the ten days, the original handwriting sample was recopied and evaluated by comparison with 
the f1rst> to measure progress. The handwjriting skills and legibility of all students in the program improved . 

In another attempt to remediate handwriting difficulties a county junior high school held a before-school 
program. Students volunteered to participate in the class, w):iich took place during a period used for 
remediation and enrichment activities. 

Personnel from the central office conducted the class and trained parent volunteers to carry out the 
techniques. 

Approximately 25 students volunteered to participate in this prpgram. 



1/ 
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INTEGRATION OF HANDWRITING WITH OTHER SUBJECTS 

Every student has something to say! What higher motivation could there be for learning and using legible 
handwriting? 

Handwriting instruction should always be associated with communication^ and students should be given 
opportunities to develop handwriting skills through a variety of learning activities within many subject 
areas. Combining handwriting instruction with spelling, reading, creative writing, mathematics, social 
studies, and science programs challenges students' interest while helping them learn to write with^ 
proficiency. * , 

After the initial mastery of letter and numeral formations, activities which motivate the primary student to 
produce legible, attractive written work include: 

• writing one's own name 

• writing names of family members, friends, pets 

• writing labels and captions for pictures, cartoons, drawings, photographs 

• writing names of days of week and months 

• writing rhyming words, synonyms, antonyms 

• writing sentences and questions 

/ 

• making a weekly/ monthly weather calendar 

• writing journals 

Vocabulary development, language usage, capitalization, punctuation, and spelling can be reinforced white 
handwriting skills are being developed. 

To focus On the use of handwriting as a tool of communication, activities can be used in classroom and/or 
school learning centers. Topics from all subject areas - English language arts, science, social studies, art, 
mathematics, music, physical education - can behighlighted. Activities such as thefoUowing may be used: 

• Copy a schedule of events. 

• Complete a sample membership and; or sample order form. (Copies of forms should be available.) 

• Label a map. 

• Write a sample check. (Blank checks should be available.) 

• Write lists such as camping needs, classroom jobs* or picnic menu. 

• Make a sign to advertise a product. (Examples: Sport Equipment Exchange, Pet Give Away^ or 
Outgrown Equipment Sale) 

Other areas of written work that have been edited and proofread (reports, summaries, original stories, etc.) 
should be copied in the students' best handwriting. 



SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES FOR HANDWRITING CENTERS 

Handwritmg practice should never be a boring or laborious task to students or teachers. Handwriting 
instruction^ integrated with functional and creative activities^ captures students' Interest and makes learning 
and teachmg meaningful. Classroom and/or school handwriting centers are limitless in scope and variety 
when the focus is on proficiency in handwriting as a communications toots, 

^ Paint large letters or words on paper for students to trace with foreflnger or to walk the outline. 

* Fill dishpan^ deep tray, or cat Utter pan with sand^ Sprinkle water on sand. Students write letters or 
words in the wet sand with forefinger or a pencil 

« Paint letters on fme sandpaper or textured materials (brocade, cork, felt, leather, rubber, terry cloth). 
Students trace the letter with forefinger^ then write the letter on paper 

X « Cut out oaktag letters or words. On reverse side of the oaktag, prick holes with a hat pin following the 
fortnation of the letters or words. Students trace the letters or words with forefinger, then write the m. 





% 


• 




• 

• 

• 








• 
• 





^ Have students write letters or words with forefinger in finger paint on finger painting paper 

• Have students use a paint brush dipped in water to write letters or words on chalkboard, " 

• Write letters or words on acetate or clear plastic sheet with permanent ink. Students trace letters or 
words^ using grease pencil or washaUe marking pen. Students copy letters or words at the bottom or on 
the back of the sheet, 

• Use ribbon, y^rn, or pipe cleaners to form letters. Students trace the letter with forefinger, then write the 
letter on paper, 

« Use newspaper classified ad columns or financial columns, turned horizontally for handwriting 
practice, (This is good for students learning formation of cursive letters as well as for students needing 
practice for legible manuscript handwriting,) 

• Cover several desk tops with clear contact. The students use grease pencils, crayons, or washable 
marking pens for handwriting practice, 

• Paint letters with white glue or nail polish on oaktagcards. Sprinkle sand, glitter^ sawdust, or salt on the 
wet Jetters, Students trace the letters with forefinger, then write the letter using a pencil or pen* 

• Place j cendmeters (2 inches) of masking tape at the top of a writing space. Write letters on the tape. 
Students use this reference when writing. (Commercially-made manuscript/ cursive alphabet tape rolls 
can be purchased from Macmillan Aris & Crafts, fnc) 
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Write a riddle on chatt paper. Cover the answer with a flap. Have students copy the riddle* write the 
answcr»And illustrate it. 

Have students Hsten to a recording of a folk tale or other narrative. Write a sentence(s) and illustrate. 
Combine the stories into a class book. 

Cut construction paper a nd writing paper into various shapes. Have students write words or stories to 
accompany the shapes. Booklets may be clipped to a line for display. , 

Have students complete envelopes for "mailing to peers* older students, or the teacher for evaluation. 
This activity can also be used to provide practice in proofreading* as shown below in the sample nam^ 
and addresses w^hich utilize all the tetters of the alphabet. 

rev t k brokenburg ^ mrs neala x fairfaix 

25 superland highway 1012 gumstown parkway 

dunlap iowa 50601 waterfield ohio 45101 



miss zilia v yancey mr ulysss j quick 

r f d 2 3249 aquatic lane 

evansjac g^orgia crazen alaska 99615 

Have students experiment with different kinds of lettering for projects such as writing name plates* title 
pages* covers* labels, signs, posters, slogans, mottos* quotations, or tags. 

Display samples and pictures of various styles of handwriting; 

Arabic Hebrew 

Calligraphic > * Illuminated Manuscript 

Chinese Old English 

Eighteenth Century Roman 

Gothic Roman Numerals 

Greek Arabic Numerals 

Display samples of various writing instruments: 

• chalk, crayons, marking pens, pencils, and brushes of varying thickness 

• pen holders and different sizes of pen points 

• engraver* quill pen 

• magic slate and stylus 

P :, 
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Encourage students to use this handwriting center for projects to create different styles of writing to 
communicate a message* 

^ Have students practice using chalk on a chalkboard or horizontal surface. Writing on a vertical 
chalkboard is markedly different from sitting at a desk and writing on a horizontal surface. A 
chalkboard surface can be simulated by covering a table or desk top with chalkboard fmish paint.* 
After the paint dries, the area could be divided into S*centimeter (2-inch) spaces using a permanent 
marking pen. Students can practice legible letter formation by writing word s and sentences on the table 
or desk top. After evaluation^ the writing on the table or desk top can be removed with a chalkboard 

^ er^r or a wet sponge. This painted surface will withstand repeated washing?. 

*■ 

By using a horizontal chalkboard for practice, students will be employing many of the same techniques 
they use when writing on paper with pencil or pen. This handwriting center could be utilized by the 
individual student, by peer tutors, or older student/ volunteer assistants with direction and supervision 
from the teacher, Just as supervision is necessary when students use the vertical chalkboard. 



'Chalkboard finish paint can be purchased at hardware stores. 
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GUIDELINES FOK PARENTS/GIJARDIANS 

Teachers can capitalize on parental interest and expertcse by sui^sting family activities. The emphasis at 
home should be on informality^ avoiding rigid expectations and long repetitive periods of handwriting. As 
students sec other family members using handwriting functicnally and creatively, they will appreciate 
further the need for legible and meaningful written communication. 

Teachers might provide parents/guardians with tip model MCPS alphabet in this handbook and directions 
for holding the writing instrument. The school shpuld encourage handwriting practice in meaningful home 
situations^ such as: I ^ 

^ 

• recording phone messages 

• making chalk* or corkboard notes 

^ • composing grocery and other shopping lists 

• making signs and labels 

• writing thank you notes, invitations, and letters 

• keeping diaries and journals 

FamiUes of childre n in the early stages of handwriting development can encourage the following activities to 
reinforce small muscle development and eye-hand coordination; 



• throwbg and catching balls (large, then s 

• tracing shapes 

• working jigsaw puzzles 

• pouring water and sand into containers, beginning with large-mouthedjars and moving to small- 
mouthed bottles 

• drawing and coloring designs 

• tracing dot-to-dot sequences f 

i 

• building with blocks or connecting wooden shapes 

<> * 

• picking up small objects 

• forming shapes with clay, pipe cleaners^ or salt dough* 



^Dough It Yourself Handbook 
R O. Box 9 J 40 
Kankakee. Illinois 6O901 
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Families of students in later stages of handwriting development can encourage the following activities at 
home that^will help to improve and reinforce handwiting skills: 

• copying spelling words from a model 

• arranging and labeling photographs in albums 

• weaving 

• sewing 

• knitting 

• making modeh ^ 

• playing pick-up sticks 

• playing marbles 



/ 
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MCPS APPROVED HANDWRITING PROGRAMS FOR K-8 

The following programs are approved for used in the Montgomery County Public Schools. Supptementary 
materials can be found-in publisher^ catalogs. One program is listed at the end of this section for students 
with special needs. 

MCCORMICK'MATHERS PUBLISHING CO. 

/ leorn to Write, i9?3^^ These softbound books with colored illustrations **develop written 
communication skills in ao-gagy-to-read format.** 

NObLE AND NOBI^ PUBLISHERS, INC 

. Better Hmdwritinzfor You^ 1971. N8. These softbound^ooks include transition from manuscript to 
' * cutsive writing tn the second or thi^ grade. Both consj^ableand nonconsumable books are available. 

SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPAN^ 

' Writing Our Language, 1976. 1-8. Revised edition. This series, emphasizing legibility, pr0"/idcs 
practical applicaUons of handwriting. 

ZANER-BLPSER. ■ 

:\ ■ ' 

Creative Growth Through Handwriting, 1979. K-8. This series presents handwriting instruction 
through a multi-sensory approach, with the goal of effective and ori^nal communication. Supportive 
materials are provided free in the Teacher Guide Pak of each Teacher's Edition. 

• Expressiorutl Growth Through Handwriting, 1973. K-8. This handwriting program incorporates 
principles of visualization, verbalization, Jcinesthetic reinforcement, and emotional involvement, 

A Program Approved for Students with Special Needs 

V 

SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY. . 

. D*Neaiian Handwriting* 1978, 1-8. This method of teaching handwriting simplifies the transition from 
manuscript to cursive handwriting as the letter forms rei)iain the same. It allows flexibility for 
individual differences. 



MCPS PAPER, PENCIL, AND PEN SIZES FOR HANDWRITING INSTRUCTION 



Warehouse Catalog 
!tem# 

08O1-0S9 
08-31-0^6 
08-31-210 
08-31-083 
08-3i-080 
08-31-398 
08-31-101 

08-31-077 
08-31-071. 

07-21-629 



Article 

Begitinitig Manuscript ancjl Matiuscript Writitig 

i^A" X 14" unruled newsprint paper ■ - * 

S^A" X 14" newsprint paper> ruled VA" long way with Ji" faint line 
12* X IS^.picture story paper, ruled 1" long way with M" faint line 
8"/^" X 14" newsprint paper, ruled l" long way with faint line 
i^A" X 14" white paper, rule r long way with "/^'' faint line 
Beginners* pencil, large lead . . ■ 
Second" grade pencil^ large lead " " . 

Beginning Cursive Writing 

S^A" X 14" white paper, ruled H" long way ^j^iih faint line ' " 
Sir X ir newsprint paper> ruled ^A" long way with fainNinc 
This paper is u^ed fof transition to upper grade paper. 
Pencil, #2 black 



-08-31-062 
081*31-068^ 
07-21^^ 
07-21-600 
07-21-596 



Cursive Writing 

iW X ir newsprint paper, ruled short way 

i^A" X 1 r white paper> juled H" short way 

Pencil> nl black 

Ball point pen, black ink 

Bait point pen, blue ink 



SUPPORTING MATERIALS FOR HANDWRITING INSTRUCTION 



In addition to teacher*made<^nter5 and activities, there arc numerous commercial materials available from 
approved publishers, some of which arc quite inexpenssive. Among such materials arc: 

sce*through overlays for manuscript, cursive, and transition letter formation 

alphabet models for desk or wall 

plastic*laminated trace^over cards 

pens, pencil grips, and writing frames for students with special needs 
tactile cards 

handwriting center activities posters 
evaluation scales 
/ handwriting certificates for different grade levels 

Below arc listed some commercial resources and models for handwriting activities which can be 
constructed, duplicated, or made into transparencies. 

The Aristeia Organization 
Tlie Left-Hand People 

9 Rice's Lane ^ 
Westport, Connecticut 06886 

Wty Survival ManuaL a 24-page book/catalog of information on coping with lefty problems and 
products for left-handed people. $1.25 ^ 

Developmental Learning Materials 
7440 Natchez Avenue 
Niles, Illinois 60648 
Phone (3\2) 647-7800 

A wide variety of relatively inexpensive maleriak to support the classroom handwriting program 

Educational Service, Inc. 
P. O. Box 219 

Stevensville^ Michigan 49127 

Scribe- Copyright 1976. $5.25 Author, William Hendricks. A Spice series publication. Suggested 
activities for teachers to motivate the teaching of handwriting, regardless of the handwriting program 
used. Grades K-8. 

Hoyle Products, Inc. 
302 Orange Grove 
Fillmore, California 93015 

On request, Hoyle Products will furnish classroom teachers two (2) pen/ pencil grips and a primary 
pencil along with litera^re ano a list of school supply <fcalers from whom grips c . be purchased. 



**Morton*s Dough-lt-Yoursclf Handbook Rises Again" 

p;O*Box9140^ 

Kankakee, Illinois 60901 

Salt sculpture ideas for shaping letteis and words 

Zanei^Bloser 

612 North Park Street 

Columbus, Ohio 44215 

Chalkboard Techniques and A ctivUies for Teaching IVriting. 96 pages. $4.30. A Zaner*Bloser handbook of 
activities for teaching handwriting by using thechalkbMrd. All grade levels. Manuscript and cursive forms. 

"Solving Handwriting Needs" 
Author^ F, N. Freeman 

This pamphlet discusses handwriting problems and presents methods and materials for correcting 
them. 
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BEGINNING MANUSCRIPT ALPHABET' 
Lower Case Letters 



\ 



T 



nt)cn e 





• • 






Q 
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MANUSCRIPT ALPHABET^ 

Lower Case and Capital Letters 



(]r)(:c:ie^ic:3 



7^ 



riiTK 



rm 




SIUV.WX 







1 w 





*Lhed with Dermitsion 
'fMcR-BUOSER, Columbus, Ohio 
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UPPER PRIMARY MANUSCRIPT ALPHABET* 

Lower Case and Capital Letters 



1 1 
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a 
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DC 
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^ H-SLOSER, Columbut, OhiO 75 



BEGINNING CURSIVE ALPHABET 
Lower Ca^e and Capital Letters 



yiyyiyJyyyyyiyyjyyzy/i^Z^ 



^^^^^^ 




7//// W % 7^ 



*Used With permissior^ ^ 
O l-BLOSER, Columbus, Ohio / S 

]^P^(^tht 1975, 1979 "77 ^ 



TRANSITION CURSIVE ALPHABET* 
Lower Case and Capital Letters 




UPPER GRADE MAN|USCRI*»T^nd CURSIVE ALPHABETS* 
Capital and Lower Case Letters 



A R C n F F G 



J^K I M N 



OPOR.STUVWXY7 



abcdefaJii ilc L rm n 

__Q p r 5; t u V w X Y ^ 



Beginning Writer's Award 

This award for beginning manuscript 
writing is presented to 




for neatness and for writing 
basic strokes, circles, and slant 
lines correctly. 





Manuscript Award 

This award is presented to 



for neatness in writing 
naanuscript nunaerais and letters in 
both upper and lower case. 
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Cursive 
Handwriting Award 

Tjiis award is presented to 



^ jfor neatness in writing 
cursive numeralis and letters in 
both upper and lower case. 






Distinguished 
Cursive Certificate 

This certificate is awarded to 




for neatness in writing cursive 
numerals and letters with ' 
reasonable, speed in all 
varieties of written wori<. 
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Distinguished 
Handwriting Certificate 

This certificate is awarded to 



for continuing, progress .iri writing 
both manuscript t>nd cursive 
numerals "^nd letters with 
reasonable speed in all 
varieties of written work. 
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GLOSSARY 

Alltnm^nt — the placement of letters in their correct position on the baseline 
^Baseline — the line on \^ich letters rest 

.Cursive writing — Writing formed by joining the tetters of a Word in a continuous^ flowing motion 
Hetdtine — the uppermost line in writing ^ 

Legibility — the elwlents in handwriting necessary fort)ie ease of reading: letterform, size and proportion^ 
alignment^ slant, spacing, line quality * ^ 

Letter form — the formation of letters that i^ widely accepted 

Line quality — writing that is not too lights too dark, nor uneven in color 

Lowercase letters — the 26 letters of the alphabet that are not capitals 

Manuscript writing — writing forn^d by separate strokes to make individual letters 

Midline ~ the middle line betweeiTthe headline an(f the baseline, whether real or ima^nary 

Mirror writing — writ'pgin which the letter formation is reversed and the writing direction isfidmrightto 
left 



Protfciency — the highest quality of le^btlity with appropriate speed 
Retrace — Repeat a stroke on the same !ine as in *'B" or *T " 

Semi-tall letters — letters which start midway between the headline and the midline to the basetine 
Size and proportion — appropriate use of space 

Slai^ — the tilt of letter forms; vertical downstrokc^ in manuscript writing, paralleldownstrokesincursive 
/ writing ^ 

Spacing — appropriate distance between letters, words> scntencjcs^ and lines of writing 
Speed — the rate at which one writes 

^ Transition — the change from manuscript writing.to cursive writing «^ 
Uppercase letters — the 26 letters of the al|)habet that are capitals 
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ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 



ERIC Documents 

:ED 147 826 Brown, Gerald R. ** Handwriting: A State of the Art," Research Paper. Winnipeg 
School Division Number 1, Manitoba, Ca"n|Sa. 53 pp. 



ED 001 749 Honvath, Fenton, and others. **Teaching Children To Write in St. Paul Elementary 
Schools "*Saint Paul Public Schools, Minnesota, 196L 131 pp. 

ED 140 271 ' Wenjel, Evelyn. **Re!>earch Sumrnary; Basic Skills in Handwriting and Spelling " 

* * 

Rcsc^ch indicates that it is essential to teaph spelling in conjunction with functional writing. Although 
considerable research has been directed "toward identifying factor^ affecting legibility of handwriting, 
researchers have failed to find agreement on Wh factors. The paper includes bibliographies of 
references on spelling and handwriting. 



BOOKS 

Anderson, Dan W. Teaching Handwriting. Washington, D.C.: National education Association, 
Association of Classroom Teachers, 1968. 

This pamphlet belongs tothe**What Research Says to the Teacher^ Series. Each pamphlet in the series 
is cfesigned to serve two functions: 1. to suggest principles and practical procedures that ma^be applied 
directly by the classroom teacher, and 2. to provide a springboard for further study and use of research 
flndings. To help tedchers further explore research Findings, selected references are listed at thecnd of, 
this booklet. ' ^ 

Arena, John 1. (ed.). Building Spelling* Skills in Dyslexic Children. San Rafael, CA: Academic Therapj 
Publications, 1970. 

The articles suggest means of developing and reinforcing the underlying perceptualandaca^'^.fiicskills 
necesisary for competent spelling. The authors offer what they have found to be of help ir k^^i^ig their 
students to greater achievement. Their diversified viewpoints are presen ^. 

Bruno, Angela, and Jessie, Karen. Hands on Approach to Grammar. Spellingand Handwriting Dubuque, 
Iowa: i^ndajl/flunt Publishing Company, n.d. 

Games and activities printed on perforated sheets, ready to be torn out, cut up, orduplicated Activities 
are for Grades K-6. J 



Cole, Luell. Handwriting/or Left- Handed Children. Grades hd.wiih Special Emphasis on a Legible Script 
' Produced with Speed and Comfort. Bloomington, IL: Bloomington, Illinois Public Schools, 1955. 

The purpose of this manual is to supply a short, clear, practical explanation of :he fundamental 
problems of left-handed children, thus implementing thedoctrine of freedom with enough facts lomake 
it work. It covers: "Problems of Sinistrality"; "Common Maladjustments"; "Correct Procedure in 
Teaching Sinistrals"; **Plan for DeveJoping Basic Habits." 

* Gillingham, Anna, and Stillman, Bessie W. Remedial Training/or Children with Spedfic Disability in 
Reading, Spelling, and Penmanship, Cambridge, Mass. Educator's Publishing Co., 19^. 

A teacher's manual to the Orton-Gillingham method oflarguage remediation, including handv^riting. 
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Gray, Wiliiam*S. The Teaching of Reading ah i Hunting- Paris: UNESCO, 1969. 

An attempt to revip^prevailin^ practices, to evaluate the efficacy of methods being employed, and to 
sum'up-resultl of research and experience in a number of countries belonging to the UN. 

Hendriks, William. Scribe: Suggested Activities To Motivate die Teaching of Elementary Handwriting. 
Stevensville, Michigan: Educational Service Inc., 1976. 

A list of activities to facilitate the teaching of handwriting 

Myers, Emma Harrisoni The Hows and^hys of Teaching Handwriting- Columbus, Ohio: Zaner^BIoscr, 
1963. - ^ , 

A book designed to help the teacher interpret rhe need for handwriting instruction and to guide 
classroom instruction . 

Otto, Wayne, and others. Corrective and Remedial Teaching, 2nded. Boston: Houghton MifflinCo., 1973. 
* ^ Includes one chapter on handwriting which also deals with the left-handed writer 

^ Roman, Klara G, Encyclopedia of the Written Word. New York: Frederick Ungar Publishing Co., 1968. 

complete s^tudy of the psychology of handwriting and itSAise to reveal the dynamics of personality. 
Includes history and descriptions' of all handwriting forms. 

PERIODICALS 

Anderson, Dan. "What Makes Writing Legible.'* Elementary School JournaL April 1969, pp. 364-369. 

The findings of this study of S88 handwriting samples written by pupils in Grades 4, S, and 6 indicate 
that girls Writebe Oer tha n boys. Theh is a relationship betweenlegibility and size: the more legible the 
sample, th€TargerThe writing, the more legible the sample, the more uniform the slant. 

Askov, Eunice N.,and KasperN. Gregg. "Handwriting: Copying VersusTracingasthe Most Effective Type 
of Practice." Journal of Educational Research- Volume 69r Number 3. November 1975, pp. 96-8. 

It was found that those doing copying practice exercises achieved significantly higherpost^test scores 
than those doing tracing practice exercises. 

Askov, Eunice, and others. **A Decade of Research in Handwriting: Progress and Prospect.*' Journal of 
Educational Research, November 1970, pp. 99-111. 

The authors are attempting to consider both the areas in which research of the 1960s has been focused 
and the conclusions that can be drawn from it in these and other categories: 
K The nature of letter forms most efficiently and IcgiWy produced 

2. Instrucrional techniques most conducive to children's learning and perceptual-motor develop- 
ment, and correlates of skill development in handwriting 

Bernbaum, Marcia, and others. "Relationships Among Percept uai-Motor Tasks: Tracing and Copying.*' 
Journal of Educational Psychology. Volume 66, Number 5. October 1974, pp. 73 N5. 

Subjects of several ages were asked to copy, trace, or point to the beginning of a set of shapes. The aim 
\^as to determitie the extent to which sequential behavior was consistent across tasks. V'Uh one notable 
exception, behavior was consistent. 

Bevensee, Susan E. **Hands on Ha rtd writing.'* Teacher. April 1977, pp. 26-27. 

Practical suggestions for making a learning center combining handwriting, history, and analysis with 
practice. 
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Clay, Marie M. "Exploring with a Pencil'* Theory into Practice, December 1977, pp. 334-34!. 
A discussion of early writing experiences as an exploratory activity to accompar^f reading 

de Ajuriaguerrft, J., and Auzias, M. "Preconditions for the Development of Writing in the Child " in 
Foundations, of Language Developtnent Vol. 2. New York: Academic Press, 1975. 

Early, George H. and others? "Cursive Handwriting, Readings and Spelling Achievement.*' Academic 
Thernpy* February 1976, pp. 67-74. 

Discusson of experimental use of initial teaching of cursive handwriting in flm grade. Conclusion is 
that it did not harm students in experimental group. 

\ 

Froese, Victor. '*Understanding Writing." -Lawgwj^je/lm. Volume.55, Number 7. October 1978, pp. 811-15. 

The author indicates that the four stages of writing developn^ent in the elementary grades are writing 
readiness^ dictation, independent writing, and language experimentation. 

Graves, Donald H. "Handwriting is for Writing: Research Update."* Lawgwjjf^ Arts, March 1978. pp. 393- 
399. 

Makes the point chat handwriting is not an end in itself but rather^ tool for communication, making 
strong contribution to both spelling and writing. Expresses need for research on how spelling, 
handwriring, and composing afifect each other. 

Gfoff, Patrick. 'The Future of Legibility.'* Elementary English. Volume 52, Number 2. February 1975, pp. 
205^ 220. 

As handwriting instruction is abando£ied by the schools, the legibility of written communication wilt 
conrinue to decline. 

Halpin, Glennelle, and Halpin, Gerald. "Special Paper for Beginning Handwriting: An Unjustified 
Practice." Journal of Educational Research- Volume 69, Number 7. March 1976, pp. 267-9. 

Inthisarticle^ the authors point out that the kind of paper used inhandwritinglessonsfor kindergarten 
I children appears to have no effect cn the quality of writing. 

HammiU, DonaH D., and others. "The Effectsof Spelling Instruction: A Preliminary Study." Elementary 
SchoolJournai Volume 78* Number I. September 1977, pp. 67-72. 

This article addr^ses an investigation ofthe relative effectiveness ofseverat commonly used methods of 
spelling ipstruction, involving a sarnple of almost 3C00 third through eighth graders in 22 states. 
Spelling achievement was measured through the authors* Test of Written Spelling. 

L 

' Horton, Lowell. '*Thc Second R: A Working Bibliography" Elementary B\gHsK April 1969, pp. 426430. 

Presents bibliographic information on five areas: manuscript-cursive; the state of handwriting today; 
the relationship of handwriting with other curriculum areas; the left-handed writer; and the evaluation 
and quality of handwriting. 

Jarman* Christopher. '*A Helping Hand for Slow Learners.'* Special Education: Forward Trends, Volume 
4, Number 4. December 1977, pp. 1M3. 

Explained is a method for teaching basic handwriting to primary level slow learning students. 

Kahn, Ernest J. *'Handwriting and Vision." Journal of the American Optometric Assu, February 1969, pp. 
156-161. 

^ Author illustrates a relationship between poor pencil grip, poor posture, and certain perceptual visual 
problems. A method of retraining has been suggested. 



Karstadt, Roberta. "Tracingand Writing Activities for Teaching K^d'mg,*' Reading Teacher. Volume 30, 
Number 3. December 1976, pp. 297-98. 

Large numbers of children who fail to become adequate readers can be helped with tracingand writing 
activities. Author introduces various ways for making word tracing more intereslmgfor beginners and 
for the disabled reader^ 

Kaufman, Helen S,, and Biren, PhylUs L. "Persistent Reversers; Poor Readers, Writers, Spellers?" 
Academic Therapy. Wmter 1976'77, 

A report on a study done to test whether children who make pei^istent spatialerrorsafterage seven will 
be poor readers, spellers, and writers. Results did not support the hypothesis in reading; but the spati^il 
disorientation does correlate with poor spelling and handwriting. 

Kessie, Eleanor B. 'The Many Things Handwriting Can Teach,** Grade Teacher. February 1965, p, 64, 

A First grade teacher tells how to relate handwriting to other subjects during the handwriting teaching 
time. 

McCarthy, Lenore''*A Child Learns the Alphabet." Vistbte Language. Volume 11, Number 1 Summer 
1977, pp. 271-84. 

This study chronicles the process in which a young child teaches herself to write the tetters of the 
alphabet. 

McMillan, Carol W,, and Brown, Bonita. "Language Arts: Additional Case Histories of Sick Script." 
Teacher. Volume 94, Number 7. March 1977, pp, 65-70. 

Soon after **P rescript! on for Ailing Penmanship" appeared in Teacher. Jr., two readers sent in their 
adaptation and expansion of the idea, including several ''newly discovered" ailments. Here are their 
descriptions, diagnoses^ and treatments pf ^trokenemia, messiosis, numberalgia, and two secondary 
manifestations of t"sles and unmeastes. 

Mendoja, Margaret, and others. "Circles and fape: An Easy, Teacher Inplemented Way to Teach 
Fundamental Writing Skills," Teaching Exceptional Children. Wolumt 10, Number 2. Winter 1978, pp. 
48-50. 

Described is the use of colorcoding pencils and Angers to teach preschool child renfandanental writing 
skills, 

Mustachi, Leila. "Hassle-Free Handwriting." fnstrunor. Volume 88, Number 2. Sepiember 1978, pp. 100- 
101. 

Author briefly discusses one teachers approach to teaching hand writing to elementary school students. 
A sample lesson is included. 

Newfeld, Karen. "Open Letter to a Right-Handed Teacher.'* Language Arts. Volume 53, Number 6. 
September 1976, pp. 668-669, 

The whole article isa letterfrom a teft-handcd student to his right-jianded teacher, it urges teachers to 
consider the problems of lefl*handed vvritcrs. 

Paine, M, J. ^'Blackboard Practice for Teachers in Training." English Language Teaching Journal. April 
1974, pp. 232-240, ^ 

Explained is a step-b>*step training program by using the blackboard to praciice handwriting and 
drawingat a teacher training college. Author also indicates the ad\antage of using the blackboard as a 
teaching aid. 
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Quant, Leslie. "Factors Affecting tb: Legibility of ilandwriting." Journal cif Experimental Educanon, 
r946, pp. 297-316. 

The investigation is an attempt to show how Various factors modify the legibility of handwriting. These 
factors are: 

1, letter formations 

"2. spacing 

3. alignment 

4. slant 

5. quality of line 

The procedure of the investigation is explained in detail. Footnotes on some pages. 

Rives, Florence, and others. "Creative Classroom.*' Teacher, Volume 95, Number 4. December 1977, pp. 
75-82. 

This is a monthly exchange of tips, projects, ideas> and resources. 

Sorensen, Marilou **Write On! Creative Handwriting in the Classroom." Language Arts. March 1977, 
pp. 294-296. 

Lists activities which provide instruction and practice for handwriting skills through functional 
i exercises, interdisciplinary experiences, and significant evaluation. 

Suen, Ching Y. **Handwriting Education — A Bibliography of Contemporary Publications." Visible 
'Language, Volume 9, Number 2! Spring 1975, pp. 145-58. 

Contains a list of current r^erences on handwriting instruction, mair..^ those published in the past 
twenty years. 

Towle, Maxinc. "Assessment and Remediation of Handwuting Deficits for Children with Learning 
» Disabilities." Journal of Learning Disabilities. Volume 11, Number 6. June/ July 1978> pp. 370-377. 

In this article, recommendations for the informal assessment of handwriting are made along with 
suggestions for the remediation of handwriting problems. The importance of planning systematic 
programs complete with an evaluation base is stressed. Precision teaching techniques are applied for 
direct instruction of handwriting difficulties. 

Westbrooks, Linda K. "Language Arts: More Prescriptions for AiUng Penmanship." Teacher. Volume 94, 
Number 7. March ,1977, pp. 59-65. 

By popular demanc, Dr B. P. Pen returns with additional techniques for healthy handwriting. 

— . ^'Prescription for Ailing i'eninanships." Teacher September 1976, pp. 100-'06. 

An upper grade elementary teacher describes a program of remediation with twelve handwriting 
"diseases" for which ;>he has provided inedical-type names. 
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MONTGOMERY COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
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HANDWRITING FOR LEFT-HANDED WRITERS 

BOOKS 
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